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Satire's my weapon; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet ; 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors. —Pope. 








Uetters of the Black Dwarf. 
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From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bonze 
at Japan. 





REPLY TO THE MANIFESTO OF THE HOLY 
ALLIANCE, 
RESPECTED FRIEND, 

The host of illustrious madmen, who in their own ima- 
ginations preside over the destinies of the world, have 
just published, under the date of the 12th of June, from 
Petersburgh, an article on what they call the “ Policy of 
the Holy Alliance.” Were this paper confined to the 
despotic states from which it appears to emanate, there 
would be no reason for any further notice of it, than to 
state, that the slave-masters of the continent of. Europe 
had published a string of sophistical paragraphs, to mis- 
lead the minds of their Wretched subjects on the situation 
of Europe. But the document in question is not intended 
fer circulation among their hasts of slaves. It is not neé- 
¢essaty to pay them any such attention. The greater 
No.3 Vol. XI. 
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DWARF. 


portion of them cannot think . and those who can, dare 
not attempt to reason. ‘The butt end of the musqu-t is 
the crvel tribunal to which they are subjected ; and when 
that fails, the mere turning of te instrament produces 
martial law at the point of the bayonet! It would not be 
worth the while of the allied knaves to write manifestoes 
to the wretched tools of their despotism: nor would they 
have paid them the compliment of appearing to reason 
with them, in any other way than with the scourge. But 


.there are yet other people to deceive into the trap of ty- 


ranny ; this bait is intended for them—and Encland is 
probably the country for whom it is principally designed. 
From a close inspection of the style and matter, [| am 
inclined to believe that this manifesto is of English ori- 
gin. It is just such a string of sophistries as a certain 
English minister is capable of putting together. The style 
is English, the cant is English; and the object is just 
what the English Cabinet has had in view for the last five- 
and-twenty years; ever since it was discovered that no- 
thing but the introduction of a tyranny could prop up the 
borough system and the paper currency. ‘!hat it has been 
written in English, originally, a very ordinary observa- 
tion will determine. No translation from the Freuch could 
have run so glibly into English idioms :—and it developes 
the feelings which men may be reedily imagined to enter- 
tain who have been the chief instruments in the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, and would be naturally anxious to 
maintain their own work. Considering it, therefore, as 
the joint production of the English and the Continen- 
tal cabinets, and intended more particularly to be addres- 
sed to the English people, as the only parties from which 
the Holy Allies can anticipate any formidable resistance, 
I will lay bare its sophistry, expose its mischievous nature, 
and hold up its authors to the scorn and derision ofall who 


have hearts to love liberty, and heads to appreciate its 
advantages. 
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This manifesto sets out with adeclaration, that the occu- 
pation of Madrid furnishes a proper occasion for a veview 
of the policy of the courts which have declared against 
Spain. Lad it been foreseen that the occupation of Ma- 
drid would not have completed the subjugation of Spain, 
this manifesto would not have been published. The pre- 
paration of this document was contemporary with the 
conspiracy to restore the despotism in Portugal, which 
succeeded ; and the plot to talie Ferdinand out of the keep- 
ing of the Cortes, which failed ; and its publication now 
has not the point which it wouid have had, on the success 


of both parts of the conspiracy. ‘the first paragraph lies, 


when it says “ great objects have already been attained.’’ 
Nothing decisive has been yet done, in favourof the Holy 
Allies. They have lost much ; for they have lost all hope 
of being welcomed as deliverers by Spain. They have 
gained nothing but expense, aud the prospect of an in- 
terminable war. ‘Lhe manifesto thus sets out with direct 
falsehood, as a basis for its further sophistry. 

Ihe second paragraph says that last year there were | 
two causes of alarm to the repose of Europe, one of these 
causes was the internal agitation of France ; and the other 
the revolitions in the Peninsula. 


The policy of the Holy 
Allies was to aliny the first by sending the discontented 
spirits of France to perish or to conquer in Spain, as the 
fates migit determine ; and thus to sct the two causes of 
apprehension to subdue each other. ‘here was some cun- 
‘The Boursens saw they must find employ- 
disconicuted military population ; and to em- 
ploy theirenemics at home against the principles they de- 
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it an ordinary policy. The cabinets 


of Europe, which dreaded nothing so much as the disturb- 


ning in this. 


ment for a 


ing of the order of things which they had settled, easily 
agreed upon this prineiple ; end the cabinet of Engiand, 


having a sivong aection for the work of its own hands, 
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wotld readily coneur in sucha view. ‘The maintenance of 
the Bourbons on the throne of France, is the basis of the 
existing relations of Europe. To this every minor consi- 
deration was to be sacrificed by all the restorers of the 
Bourbons ; and I am satisfied that France must have had 
a distant i: nowledge that England did not wish to oppose 
the attack upon Spain, ornot one French soldier would 
have crossed the Pyrennees. The fate of Spain was as / 
much in the hands of England, as the fate of Ney was in 
the hands of the Duke of Wellington. A word would 
have saved both; but neither the Duke, nor the nation 
would speak it. They ‘sad other views to which honour, 
and justice, and magnanimity must be sacrificed. ‘There 
were the beloved Bourbons to uphold ; and they must be 
defended at all hazards. We may suppose the language 
of the Bourbons to the English Ministers to have run in 
this strain. ‘‘ We must find employment for those whom 
“ we cannot conciliate, or we cannot govern France.— 
“ Allow us to attack Spain, and we shall accomplish one ’ 
‘“ of two very desirable objects, and perhaps both. If we 
« fail in putting down the Spanish constitution, we shall 
‘* get ridofa great number of our enemies, who will perish 
‘in Spain. If we putdown the government of the Cor- 
“ tes, we shall prevent the progress of liberal opinions, 
‘‘ and benefitthe common cause of despotism and borough- 
“ mongering that way, besides the advantage of getting 
“ our enemies in our own ranks thinned by the casual- 
« ties of war. We shall thus dispose of the generation 
“ brought up in revolutionary ideas, and prepare the way 
“ for a new race of bigots'who shall bow the knee to St. 
‘« Louis to the end of time.”” To such language the fra- 
mers of the six acts, and the patrons of the massacre at 
Manchester, could do no less than say, “ go on and prosper.” 
—There is a candid confession that in 1822, the monument 
of the wisdom of England and the Holy Alliance, the res- 
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toration of the Bourbons, was tottering to its fall. They 
confess that France was a volcano, over which they walked 
with trembling. They confess that ‘‘ the elements of revo- 
lution were spread in France, not merely among the citi- 
zens, but even in the army,’ which these wretched bigots 
and illustrious blockheads have the folly to proclaim 
« should be the true support of the throne.’ It was there- 
fore necessary to find a vent for the al humours that 
afflicted the body politic, and threatened to send Louis on 
his travels a third time, to escape the contagion ; and out 
of this crisis, it is avowed, that the invasion of Spain 
arose. The “ hostile winds’? brought from Spain the 
principles that might kindle the combustible matter of 
France into flame, and, unless the British ministers were 
prepared for a third expulsion of the Bourbons, they could 
not offer any serious resistanca to the invasion of Spain.— 
Here is the secret of their love of neutrality! This is 
the cause of their disregard of the interests of the nation. 
The problem, in the language of the manifesto, was “ to 
make use of a nation not yet tranquillized, to bring back 
another nation, and with that all Europe, to a fully conso- 
lidated repose.’’ In more intelligible language, the ob- 
ject was to make use of a nation partly enslaved, to reduce 
another which had thrown off its fetters, into that 
State of degraded subjugation in which it would be 
laid powerless at the feet of a tyrant, let him 
provoke it by what ill-usage he thought proper.— 
This infernal policy, founded upon the predilection of 
France, for what these royal things call “the noble 
occupation ofwar,” it is said has succeeded. The French 
army, employed in destroying the liberties of Spain, 
thinks no more about the loss of its own. The French 
nation, satisfied with the occupation of Madrid, thinks no 
more of the double pollution of Paris by the allied despots. 
In the hope of replacing Ferdinand on the throne of Spain, 
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in contempt of the hatred and scorn of the Spaniards, 
the French vainiy hope to wipe away the disgrace of 
twice having had a king thrust upon their throne by foreign 
bayonets. ‘! isis is deemed matter of exultation ; but the 
volcano is not yet extinguished, though its fires are sup- 
pressed. ‘This chimerical and irrational feeling will recoil 
upon those who have stimulated it. The promised race of 
glory will be discovered to be a race of infamy. The 
French army will learn from the perils of the enterprise, 
to inguire into its principles; and they will find them as 
villainous as the hypocrisy of the great patron of the Holy 
Alliance, the potent Alexander, who was placed by a 
faction upon a throne, ai the foot of which his father 
was murdered, and yet talks abovit the protection of reli- 
gion, and the maintenance of social order. Let Europe 
jn return thunder in his ears this question, “Why went the 
murderers of the Emperor Paul unpunished by his son ?”’ 

The Manifesto proceeds to comment upon the affairs of 
the peninsula ; and the world is asked, if the « Govern- 
« ments of Europe could suffer any thing contrary to the 
“ resolutions and conventions of 1815 to subsist in any 
« part of it’ And the most audacious insolence is demon 
strated in the assertion of the most infamous falsehoods.— 
It may be useful here to ask, my friend, if the allies will 
not suffer constitutions to exist in Spain, how long will 
they tolerate one in England? How log will it be before 
a hundred thousand Russians come to teach England the 
blessings of a throne supported by an army? The sub- 
stance of freedom has long been annihilated here ; but how 
long will the shadow be suffered to remain ? 

The civil wars in Spain and Portugal, it is said, were 
enough to make the revolutions detested, which produced 
and supported them. Ifso, the fact of civil wars would 
much more extensively induce us to detest the monarchical 
principle, which has shed so much blood, and produceda 
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handred-fol the mischief that has been occasioned bv 
revolutions. But here we have it in evidence, my 
friend, that so far from the civil wars being produced 
and supported, by the revolutions, they were produced 
aud supported by the base and wicked contrivance of a 
member of this precious alliance. The French minister 
has had the audacity to proclaim that he fomented the dis- 
cord, by bribery and every malignant artifice, to disturb the 
new order, in order to produce a counter revolution. If 
the blood of the citizens of Spain and Portugal was shed: 
it was because the ar.s ofthe infamous Holy Alliance had 
poisoned the minds of the weak, and armed the hands of 
assassins with daggers to plunge into the bosom of their 
countrymen. And is it fit for the infernal authors of this 
bloodshed, and of these disorders, to make use of them as a 
plea to spread them further ! 

There is one sentence in this diabolical manifesto, which 
we earnestly recommend to the wretched slaves of its des- 
potic authors. It isa fallacy—but it is a point good in its ap- 
plication to their condition :—it is this, ‘“‘ a people cannot be 
cailed happy unless every individual citizen, by his own fire- 
side, can look without apprehension to the coming day.’’* 
Now, in which of the states under the dominion of these 
tyrants, can the people be said to live without any appre 
hension of the coming day ? Are not they all liable to be 
torn from their homes ; to be wronged in their property 
with impunity; and in their persons without redress. 
What has the Russian slave of the soil to expect from the 
coming day, but a renewal of the labour of his servile 
condition ? Citizens! quotha! Why there is not a single 


CA tet S a - _, 





* One might swear that this sentence was penned by an English- 
man. I[t conveys an idea known no where but iu England; and 
helps to betray the design of this publication, which is peculiarly 
meant fur England. It is to prepare the way for something still 
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single freeman is there in the whole alliance. We may 
citizen in Austria, Russia, Prussia, nor France—not a 
come nearer home here, too, and ask how many in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, can look forward without 
apprehension to the coming day. The raceof tax-eaters 
excepted, and a few who have been fortunate enough to 
collect the remnants of their neighbour’s ruined fortunes, 
there are not many who can look forward without some 
fear, either for themselves, or their families ;—and though 
the taxgatherer is not so uncivil as a troop of the cossack- 
members of the Holy Alliance might be, yet when he takes 
every thing away, he leaves as little consolation behind 
him, though he may not bring so much brutality with 
him. The inference from this data, however, is the most 
important ;—for it is neither more nor less than an avowal 
on the part of the allies, that when a people have any- 
thing to apprehend, they ought to set about getting rid 
ef their apprehensions, lest their neighbours should make 
their fears the ground for an interference to plunder and 
oppress them. | 

The next point that requires notice is the assertion 
that “ the French army has been received as a delivering 
angel.’”” The sentence is incomplete, as it should have 
said by whom it was so received. Not by Ferdinand, for 
it has not yet delivered him. Not by the Spanish nobility, 
for nothing but a few fanatic old men and old women have 
welcomed it to Spain. Not by the Spanish troops, who 
refused to joinit. Not by the fortresses capable of defence. 
Not by Mina, who has made the portion of this “ deliver- 
ing angel,” appointed to secure him, appear so ridiculous 
and contemptible. Not by the Cortes, who hold it in 
defiance. No, not even by its bandit allies, the army of the 
faith—not by any portion of the Spanish public has the 
French army been welcomed to Spain. Prudence keeps 
many tongues silent. and many daggers sheathed: but 
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the tongues will find-free scope, and the daggers other scab- 
bards. The just recompence of this “ delivering angel’ 
will be to send it to heaven, if it can find the road there 
after it has “ shuffled off this mortal coil.” 

A manifeste from the Holy Alliance, without an enco- 
mium on that favourite engine of social order, the inquisi- 
tion, would have been as much out of character, as the 
want of green peas, at a Lord Mayor’s cisner at Easter.— 
So we find here a very pretty eulogy upon that horrible 
tribunal. It is said, that “‘ on the expulsion of the French 
the whole Spanish nation considered its re-establishment 
as one of the main pillars of the Spanish monarchy.”— 
This may be true—for the whole Spanish nation considered 
that the monarchy and the inquisition, as they existed after 
the expulsion of the French, ought to be abolistied toge- - 
ther ; and they, in consequence, proceeded to abolish them.. 
Not only a tiousand voices were raised against it; but 
hundreds of thousands ; and it was abolished amidst uni- 
versal acclamations! Yet we are told that the principles 
imbibed by the Spaniards in their infancy make them deem 
the inquisition necessary. Where is the evidenee of this ? 
In the formal abolition of that tribunal by the people ?— 
And in its destruction a secoid time, when a tyrant ven- 
tured to restore it? These are strange proofs of national 
affection! But it is said, all this was the work of @ faction. 
What need then of a foreign force to set matters right ?— 
That faction could not have existed for a moment against 
the sense of the nation. The invasion of Spain is a suffi- 
cient proof that it is Spain which is to be coerced, and not 
a faction to be put down. This royal document is replete 
with such ridiculous and self-contradictory propositions.— 
It asks, how “ an individual, a military character for in- 
stance, even with the best intentions, can execute such 
complicated undertakings (as the reform of political insti- 
tulions) without falling into a thousand errors at every 
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step ’’ May it not be asked in return then, how half 2 
dozen royal babies, without character, of any sort, and 
with the worst intentions, can be any judges as to the 
wants or riglits of nations? Who are these “ sceptred 
things,” these players with diadems and gilt globes, that 
they should dare to speak on matters which their ignorance 
and vanity disqualify them from judging ? Because they 
are something among the slaves that surround them, they 
must interfere in the concerns of the world ; while a nurse 
maid of common cartion would not trust them to hold the 
leading strings-of a child. They are rare fellows truly, 
to manage the affairs of the world :—they are nothing but 
Straws floating in the wind of public opinion, which will 
carry them wherever it pleases ! 

The manifesto proceeds to tell us, that the revolutions 
of Naples, Piedmont, and Spatn, fell because “ the ma- 
“ jority of the three nations was convinced that the old 
“ order of things was better than the new.” Why, 
then, were the Austrian soldiers necessary in Naples and 
Piedmont ¢ How came they to be wanted to enforce this 
conviction ¢ Was not the majority of the nations enough 
to decide the qnestion ! 

“ Never did base and rotten pelicy 
“ Cover its working with such flimsy stuf.” 

The Spanish revolution, however, is not yet fallen. 
There are armies to conquer. fortresses to take, districts 
yet unpolluted to mvade ; and more than all, a moral 
force to subdué, which cannot yield to foreign invasion. 
The hope of the treason of the Cortes, which dictated 
this anticipation of the fail of Spanish freedom, has 
failed ; and this insolent classification of Spain with Na-- 
ples and Piedmont, is yet only an idle boast. 

A kind hint is next given to Lord Liverpool that he is 
but a blockhead, for supposing that Ferdinand ought to 


have fultilled the promises he made in ISl4: and we are 
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told that Spain iad then made * every sacrifice for its old 
institutions.’” So far is this from the truta, my friend, 
that it was in the name of the constiiution now pro- 
scribed, that all the sacrifices were male. Spain did, -n- 
deed, raise the cry of Ferdinand; but it was, Ferdinand 
and the constitution—-not Ferdinand and the inquisition ! 
They were wrony, certainly, to reeal a king who had 
given away his crown to another; but in their generosity, 
they supposed that he would be teo grateful to them for 
the restoration of a throne, to think of destroying the 
constitution. They should have known better what kings 
er well-meaning cr are o'ten Imposed upon 
ina similar way, by too much confidence in knaves. 

It is — red, and with great reason, that after ail the 
Englis Ministers are not hostile to the invasion of Spain : 
and ‘hat they recommended modifications of the Spanish 
Constitution, as earnestly as te allies demanded them. 
The parliatnentary papers are referred to as proo’s of this: 
and it is expressly declared the Congress of Verona asked 
for nothing but the same modifications whieh England 
proposed to Spain. ‘This may be true to the letter ; buat 
what right had the Congress t» enter upon the subject at 
all, which — would not have had to demand the mo- 
cification of the Rassian system. Russia does not like the 
Constitution of Spain. The latter country has an equal 
right to dislike the tranny of the former. Russia says to 
Spain, youn have coerced your King, and I demand his 
liberation. Spain might reply, “The Russian system 
“must be dreadfully mischievous, for your father, the 
“late emperor, was not only coerced. but murdered. 
“Look to your own affairs, punish his murderers, and 
‘take care such an event docs not happen again.’? Some 
justice is done to the Spanish Cortes by the document in 
question. It is admitted that they rejected with “ PRIDE, 


“and even with CONTEMPT, every proposal for (what the 
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“tyrants call) conciliation.” They did so, my friend. 
In the minds of MEN, the proposal of the impious despots 
could only awaken scorn and contempt. The wolf might 
as well offerterms of peace to the mastiff guardian of the 
sheep-fold, as these men proscribe terms for the tolera- 
tion of the Spanish Constitution. Their characters were 
too well known. There were the blood-stains of the 
murdered independence of other nations upon their hands. 
They had committed themselves too far. To have listen- 
ed to them would have been madness. ‘To have trusted 
them would have been treason. 

England, it is said, only objected to the mode of inter- 
ference. This is an evasion. If England did not object 
to the interference, she could not object to the mode ; be- 
cause only one mode of interference was possible. When 
the continental monarchs were treated with the contempt 
which they deserved by the Spanish Cortes, they had no 
other resource, if they persisted in their ruffian intention, 
than to draw their swords, and attempt to force their de- 
testable principles upon Spain. The truth, however, is 
but toldin part. ‘The English ministers, it is said, “ did not 
fear any thing from the war,” but “ from its possible conse- 
quences, they apprehended that the new polecy which dis- 
juterestedly seeks the repose of Europe, might degene- 
rate into the old policy, where interest predominate.’”’— 
That is, the English ministry did not care one jot for the 


‘liberties of Spain, but they did not wish it to be seized 


upon asa province of France. ‘‘ On the principles which 
led to the war, they agreed with the other powers.”’ This 
is decidedly said in plain terms ; and it follows, that in their 
shallow policy of wishing for the destruction of the constitu- 


tion of Spain, they have taken the risk of seeing Spain 


become a province of France, since a French army will 
henceforth always be requisite to maintain the Spanish 
despotism. ‘This is the consummation of their scheme for 
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The concluding paragraph assumes that the English 
people take no interest in the result of the invasion of 
Spain ; and this assumption is founded on the “ ardour,” 
with which “ the parliament approved” of the system of 
‘neutrality :’ and on the majority against the refusal of 
the foreign enlistment bill. It is not necessary for me 
to tell thee that the beating of the parliamentary pulse is 
no test of the pulse of the nation. Nay, the contrary is 
the case ; and the parliament decides in nineteen instances 
out of twenty agaiust the feeling of the nation, on mat- 
ters of political legislation. In this instance, however, the 
parliament, though it came to formal votes in approval of 
the ministerial conduct, condemned it in language as 
plain and asloud, as the expression of sentiment among 
the independent of all parties could speak condemnation. 
The plea that the country could not sustain a war was the 
only defence the ministers offered for their pusillanimous 
conduct; and if the nation acquiesced also in the neutrali- 
ty, it was an acquiescence onlyin the necessity of avuiding, 
if possible, an expensive war, which would be ruinous to 
the finances ; and put an end to all hope of relieving the 
burthens of an impoverished country ; while the more 
enlightened portion of the community sees that that the 
neutrality is but a hollow truce, which must soon be ex- 
changed for a state of war, if the allies should finally 
triumph over the independence of Spain. A few weeks 
will now solve the problem ; and in the mean time I would 


repeat to these people the advice I have already given 
them—that each man should provide himself with Two 
SETs of ARMS—one to forward to Spain, to arm the 
Spaniards against their merciless opponents; and the 
other to use against the Holy Alliance, on the coast of 
England ; for it it triumph in Spain, it will soon challenge 
the independence of Great Britain. 
Thy friend and well wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 
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TO MR. CAREILLE. 

Sir,—To shew we are actuated bythe same sentiments and 
feeling, as many others of our countrymen, afew friends of re- 
form here have authorised me to seud you,three pounds, through 

. the medium of Mr. Wooler, withthe assurance that they consider 
your punishment unmerited, and the inexorable rigour of your pro- 
secutors, not as that of men who wish so much to punish vice, as 
that of beings, who, consciou> of a declining causc, wish to tram- 
ple under foot every thing, that hasa tendenc ‘y to pull down the 
system, howe er iniquitous, by which they are supported 

Though it is now acknow ledge lthat persecution is not the way to 
era ‘icate principles, nor prosecution to put down opinion, yet we 
still have to lament there are fanatics to encourage the former, 
and ignorance enough to tolerate the latter. U nder such comphi- 
cated enmity we cannot but admire the patience and fortitude 
with which you have withstood your mgs PoC and rejoice in the 
anticipation, that you will be another addition to the numerous 

victims that have alres idy come forth from incarceration, as gold 
purified hy the tire! laud th ugh you mayuot be canonized as a saint, 
you will be hailed as the martyr © fli} erty, as the intrepid an 1 
daris ig advocate of your country’ S Fidlits: 


Joun EMMERSON. 
Stella, near Newcastle upon Tyne, 
June, 1823. 


es 


To the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 

Sta,—Having had so many instancesof your wil’ingness to assist, 
and devotion to, the cause of reform,we hesitate not to request you 
to convey the above address to R. Carlile, thr-ugh the means ot 
your excellent Dwarf. 
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THE PIGMY AT PETERSFIELD TO THE BLACK DWARF 
IN LONDON. 
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Hole in the Wall, Peterstield, Juae 27, 1823. 
My worthy little friend, 

Though I have held no communication with thee for some time, 
itis not because my respect is in any way lessened, but by reasou 
of the quiet shecpishness of the bor ‘ough- mongers here, whos 
motions it is my frovinice to watch: ‘They have left me for some 
time nothing to do but to: play with the jack daws which hover 
round iy  m elling, and who are, now [ am better acquainted with 
them, very useful to me on many occasions; and | really tind them 
to be better acg ui altance, und more re: pect ible me ub ers of sv- 
ciety, than one half of their fellow bipeds without feathers. To 
be sure they are rather loquacious and noisy, but } never found 
them guilty of telling falsehoods, and disguising themselves im 
other bird’s feathers; to deceive their neighbours ; (whatever the 
dealers in fable and romance may relate of thei in the olden 
time) which is a good quality that one half of the inhabitants 
ot this town cannot boast of. But L aaust confess that there 
are roguish jack-daws in the flock; for the other day, as 


ia 
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l observed the moyorof this place (whose story is well known to 
. a . . . . | 
thee strutting about hke awhite crow ia wiitter, w ith his velvet 
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collared mayoraily coat on, looking now down at his teet, and then 
round at his coat, at each side, to see if it fitted as it ought, and if 
there were any spots of grease or dirt upon it, priding himself upon 
his handsomes tately appearance, an id on the litttle brief authority, 
with which he is vested—one of my trolicsome neighbours, took an 
opportunity of treating his new coat as the sparrow in the apo- 
crypha tre: ited Tobit’s eyes : and the fine great co: t now exhibits a 
stain which no ingenuity is likely to remove. I could not but smile 
to think how the lady mayoress ‘would rage when he went home. 

The only op portunity [ have !ad lately of communicating with 
thee respecting the Boroughmongering faction here, was the mock 
heroic mecting of some of them xt a dinner party the other day, in 
conse —_— of some supposed triumph they fancied they had ob- 
tained when the court of King’s Bench decided that a judge migh.t 
choose a jury to decide lis OWN cause, a.d that he mighe retire with 
them whil e they considere: {their verdict; but as one of my imps 
has given thee on outline of the trans action, [ need only supply an 
omission, which was occasioned by his paying so much attention to 
Jemmy Pierson, the merry tailor —On former oceasions when they 
inet the -y could say nothing ; but now the doughty Major, when he 
thought the ene: ny had received a check, and were about to turn 
their backs and run, could summon his wonted courage—raise 
the war whoop, and bethe foremost to“ hang on their broken 
rear;” for be told the company with aa oath that the enemy were 

rapidly retreating and heand H--— would follow them to H—, 
Perhaps the major knows the routeas well as any one, to those de- 
hehtful regions ; and it may be in his way home ; but he should recol- 
lect that the foremost in th: e pursuit would be fecha ana , incase the 
flying enemy should rally and be in their twin pursuers ; which is 
a Situation they say the major was never found in; and [am certain 
itisone which would not suit the present stute of his nerves ; for 
we had an instance of his weakness the other day, when he started 
trom home in such a high fever, vowing to aonihilate’t thee, ard 
spread devastation round thy dwelliiy. but his heart failed him 
when he gota few miles on the roar - and this probably saved thee 
from destruction. 

It. may so happen that victory is: ot so near or so certai, as this 
valiant son of Mars may suppose ; tur I have to apprise thee that 
the case is not yet decided. It is removed by wiit of error into the 
louse of Lords; and there we may expect justice to be done, for we 
all know there is not, or ought not to be anv boroughmongers, or 
paruality there. 

[ am, respected little friend, 
Thine in sincerity, 
SMODEUS, 
The Pigmy at Pete rsfield. 

P.S. You talk of the “ chartered rights” of the people of this 
place; but Mr. Justice Burrough told the jury (very untruly, and 
without a tittle of evidence to support his assertion) on the 
late trial at Winchester, that the town had no charter what- 
ever; but all the people here know there are two granted by the 
Corinitbas of Gloucester and King Jehu, which have been tateély 
copied and translated, and were laid before Parliament after the 

last contested election. 
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NOTICE EXTRAORDINARY. 


COURT OF CONSCIENCE. 

This is to give notice, that on the breaking up of a 
‘certain assembly, an indictment will be preferred agains t 
several notorious defaulters, in the management of the 
public affairs. Amongst the rest, a curious compound 
personage called Mr. Parliament, will be for the hundre th 
time put upon his trial, for various high misdemeanours 
against the undoubted birth-right privileges of a good- 
natured harmless lunatic, called John Bull; whose af- 
fairs have been so long in Chancery, and other terrible 
‘courts of law, that the poor man has barely wherewitha | 
to subsist, and is daily threatened with debts, which he, 
the said John Bull, positively denies have ever been con - 
tracted on his account. This is, therefore, to require a} | 
who know any thing concerning the matter, and in par- 
ticular to those who can say any thing in behalf of Mr. 
Parliament, to come into court, and bear testimony to the 
truth. PERKIN WANTBREAD, 

Crier of the Court. 


ABUSE OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 
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The numerous charities, and the munificent donations 
to the poor, which distinguish this country, are among 
‘the foremost of those “ blessings’’ for w hich foreigners 
give this country credit; and whi-h form the ordinary 
boast of those individuals who are so particilarly fond of 
‘“ the land they live in.” And it is true that if these cha- 
rities and donations were enjoyed by those for whom they 
avere intended,—if the poor and distressed were fairly 
dealt withal, there would be some reason to rejoice, and 
‘far less reason to complaia ; although the very institution 
of charities, bespeaks that ‘““ something is rotten in the 
stale of Denmark:”’ and that the body politic has some 
Jatent disease of which the distress of the people is but a 


symptom. But when what was intended for the poor, be- 
cones the prey of the wealthy ; when what was intended 
to solace distress, and mitigate the severity of poverty, is 
devoted to pamper the Inxurions, and to bribe the corrupt 
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to the support of “‘ things as they are,” the intended good 
becomes an absolute curse; and instead of relieving the 
poor, it becomes an additional cause of pauperism, and an 
ageravation of its evils. It has been frequently observed 
that if common justice had been done to the funds, which 
BELONG to the poor, there would be, in many places, 
no occasion for poor’s rates, nor any such thing known as 
a pauper. We have obtained from Halifax a state- 
ment of ‘“‘ THE VESTED PROPERTY” of the’ poor there, 
which will tend to illustrate this matter; and when we 
have presented our readers with a list of the ESTATES 
belonging to the POOR, in FEE-SIMPLE, they will probably 
have some ideas upon the subject which have never occur- 
red to them before. — | 

In 1612, Richard Summerscales bequeathed all his 
tates, consisting of one farm, in Ovendon, another by 
Illingworth Chapel, a third in Bradshaw lane, and a 
fourth in the parish of Halifax, with 400 guineas in money ; 
the rents and interest of which were to be distributed 
among the poor, twice every year. 

in 1611, John Crowthe bequeathed to widows, orphans, 
and other distressed objects, in Halifax and Southowram, a 
farm in Southowram, which then produced twenty pounds 
per year; and onein Sourby, which produced fourteen 
pounds per annum. 

In 1619, Isabella Maude gave a sum of money to pur- 
chase landed property, with six tenements, the rents and 
profits of which were to be yearly divided between the 
poor of Halifax and Southowram. 

In 1657, Thomas Gaskill bequeathed a small ‘farm in 
Southowram, another on Gomersal hill top, and seven 
hundred pounds for the building of a school ; with four 
closes of land to defray the expense of a school master. 

Sarah Gladhill, of London, left asmall farm in the town- 


ship of Gomersal, near Birstal, with three hundred pounds 
No. 3, Vol. XI. 
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for the benetit of the objects of charity in Halifax, Bars- 
land, and Elland. | 

Elizabeth Horton, of Barsland, left for distressed widows 
and orphans, a farm in Stainland, with two hundred gui- 
neas, to be employed in trade, and the rents and interest 
to be appropriated as aforesaid. 

Thomas Horton left five acres of land in Rushworth, for 
the benefit of the poor of Ripendan. 

William Horton gave a small farm in 1713, for charita- 
ble purposes. 

John Riley, in 1723, gave two small farms for charita- 
ble purposes. 

Sir John Armitage, in 1721, left a considerable sum of 
money, in the hands of the vicar, to be disposed agreeable 
to the vicar’s will, yearly. 

Mr. Hill, Elizabeth Ratcliffe, and Mr. Holroyd, in 1730, 
left three farms and a considerable sum of money, in the 
hands of the vicar and magistrates, the profits of which 
were to be disposed agreeably to their order, among the 
poor. | 

Mary Horton, in 1730, gave a farm in Stainland for 
charitable purposes; the rents to be distributed twice a 
year by the vicar, and churchwardens. 

Mr. Richard Firth, in 1745, gave four closes of land, 
with six small tenements, and four hundred guineas, to be 
put outto usance, and the profits to be divided among the 
poor. 

Bryan Oats, in 1511, gave two farms for charitable 


purposes. 

Mr. John Exley left twelve acres of land for the same 
purposes. 

John and Robert Waterhouse, Brian Bates, and P. and 
Mary Bates gave sums of money, to be invested for the 
benefit of the poor in 1667 and 1675. 

Richard Clark, of Halifax, gave love-ledge farm, and a 
sum of money, for the poor, to J. Drake, vicar, subdean 
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of Ripou, prebendary of York, and rector of Dunoungton : 
Mr. Barcliffe observes this donation was only twice dispo- 
sed of, agreeably to the will of the departed. 

Thomas Chamberlin, in 1721, left seven hundred pounds 
to purchase landed property, the yearly rents to be dis- 
posed of, agreeable to the vicar’s will, on deserving ob- 
jects in Halifax. * 

Grace Ramsden, of Halifax, in 1734, gave two farms 
in Ringley, for charitable purposes. 

Joseph Brooksbank, of Hackney, gave the Cinder Hill, 
and two other farms, with several cottages, for the benefit 
of the poor. 

Mr. J. Lancaster, in 1724, left Blean farm, containing 
31 acres; Asketh, in the parish of Askworth, 16 cows, and 
100 sheep, besides a large sum of money; the profits and 
interest of which were to be divided twice a year. 

Mr. Whittle, Marshall Hall, left a large sum of money 
for charitable purposes. 

Rev. Mr. Stocks left two farms in Quarmby and Stain- 
land, the rents to be divided among the poor twice every 
year. 

Mr. Meathly, in 1721, left a large sum to purchase land $ 
ordering that the vicar should appropriate the rents to 
charitable purposes. 

Robert Inman, of Elland, in 1652, gave two farms for 
charitable purposes. 

Mrs. Wilson, in 1652, also left several small farms, for 
the same object. 

Mr. Graham, in 1692, left one farm of 31 acres; and 
another in Fixby. 





* In the will of a gentleman lately deceased, a lawyer was left 
to divide his property among such of his relations as needéd it the 


most. The lawyer was a relation; and though possessed of great 


property, deemed himself the anost needy, and kept it all. 
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J. Brooksbank bequeathed two farms, one in Stainiand, 
and another in Elland. 

Francis Thornhill, in 1718, gave 900 guineas, and a 
small farm, to the poor. 

Sir Richard Sattenstall, Lord Mayor of London, in 
1597, lefta considerable sum of money, with landed pro- 
perty, for the use of the poox. 

Hugh Attevell, Esq. of St. Ive, in Cornwall, in 1605, 
left asmall sum to be given yearly to widows and orphans. 

Brian Crowther, of Halifax, gave four closes of land, 
above Goldsmith’s Grove, with the yearly rent of Parking- 
ton’s houses, to the poor. 

Ellen Hopkinson built the causeway alms houses, con- 
taining 24 rooms ; each room for one distressed widow, 
with a loaf to each every second Sunday; a gown to each 
every year; with the allowance of coals, and two pounds 
to each widow every Christmas-day. There is now nothing 
but the empty rooms to live in. 

Richard Nicall, in 1617, gave five tenements in Mix~ 
enden, one in Midgeiey, and four closes of land; the 
produce to be distributed twice a year to the distressed. 

J. Boyle, in 1619, deposited in the hands of the vicar 
and churchwardens, a sum of money to purchase land ; 
the profits to be yearly distributed among the poor. 


Alice Haworth gave the Netherhouse farm, Upper 
Holme, and Cambridgehouse, to the poor. 

Godfrey Walker, in 1623, gave some land to the poor. 

Ann Smydale gave four closes to the poor. 

There are besides donations of landed property by the 
Pilkingtons, Sir G. Saville, Sir S. Armitage, and the se- 
veral Thornhills, of Fixby ; with other benefactions ; such 
as the Blue Coat Hospital, built by Sir Nathaniel Water- 
house, for the education, clothing, and maintenance of 
20 orphan children; who are to be apprenticed at the 
age of fourteen, with a fee of £5. According to Cock- 
eroft and Barcliffe’s history, the vicar reigning at the 
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death of Sir Nathaniel Waterhouse, obtained 5000 guineas 
to be sunk in the funds, or to put in trade, as the vicar 
and the magistrates should determine, the profits to be 
divided four times per year among deserving objects in 
Halifax. At the death of Dorothy, the wife of Nathaniel, 
in 1649, the bequeathed estates fell into the hands of the 
vicar, magistrates, and churchwardens. [n ail there were 
nine farms ; two in Exley; one on the edge of Elland 
wood; Saterheble farm; Bank-house farm; Under 
Cinder Hill farm; two farms in the lower side of Skir- 
cote Green ; and the great farm opposite Sourby bridge ; 
exclusive of the land in Lushworth Soyland, and the farm 
near King’s Cross for the support of the Blue Coat Hos- 
pital ; together with three water-miils. The navigation 
from Saterheble to Sourby bridge runs through great 
part of this land. ‘There has been within the last twenty- 
four years three falls of timber, which have been sold for 
more than £3000. Mr. J. Riley, 34 years ago, gave £5 
per year for a farm that now produces £60. A Mr. Wil- 
son, 2° years ago gave £8 per annum for a farm that now 
lets for £60. A Mr. Graham, 32 years ago, gave £16 per 
annum fora farm that now lets for £131 per annnm. 
Another, which was let a few years ago for £15, is now 
letting for £97. Let these matters be remembered, while 
we show that, while the funds have been improving, the 
charities have been diminishing. There are now some 
living witnesses, who can remember that in the reign of 
Vicar Lee, about 50 years since, there was twenty widows 
who did receive ten shillings each twice every year. In 
the reign of Vicar Wood, about 30 years since, times got 
worse, but there were cleven widows who received five 
shillings twice in the year. The reign of Vicar Coulthirst 
came next, and times got worse still, but thirteen poor 
widows got, some three, and others two, shillings each 


once every Christmas! This was about 15 years ago. 
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Then came the reign of the present vicar; and we do hope 
though we can hardly think that we are misinformed, 
when we are told that eleren widows have got one shilling 
and stxpence each, at Christmas; bat they have been told 
not to call any more, as ‘“ the money is ali gone.’ We 
can scarcely credit this, even after all the instances of the 
mismanagement of public charities, with which we are 
acquainted. But so saith ourinformant ; and we wait for 
the reply of the persons interested. 

‘his display of the funded and landed estates of the 
poor, in Halifax and its neighbourhood, we have extrac- 
ted to shew, what it very clearly proves, (though it is a 
very im>erfect list) that pauperism ought to be unknown 
in that d.strict. The poor are all landed proprietors ; for 
land thus ibsolutely and positively bequeathed for their 
use, givesthem aright to the title. These lands and 
funds are as much theirs, in the same right, and by the 
same law, as other property bequeathed is held by the 
possessors. ‘Tiese deeds of gift convey to them the abso- 
lute right to tle profits of the estates, and the parties 
naméd to distribute them, are not persons appointed to 
deal out charity, but to do justice. ‘The estates are in- 
deed the gift of charity; but they are not held as the 
charity of the trusl-es. The poor ought to be thankful 
to those who left them; but they should demand a strict 
account from those who administer them. We do not 
see Why the poor, in such instances, should not be consi- 
dered freeholders, having a joint life interest in freehold 
property ; which if amounting to 40s. each, by the year, 
would qualify them fer voters as the joint-proprietors of 
the estates. The gift is as absolute and direct es any 
other deed of gift. ‘lhe estates cannot be alienated ; 
neither can estates which are given to the church, or en- 
tailed Gpon particular families. 
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But the great question is, what becomes of the funds ¢ 
In the instance here related of Halifax, here are domains 
and funds, that, properly managed, would be more than 
the revenues of a German Prince. Here are houses, and 
lands, and money to be accounted for, as belonging to the 
poor. “ Surely not a shilling of poor’s rates can be paid in 
Halifax.’’ This would be the cry of every ordinary reader 
of the list of these bequests. But we have receipts laying 
before us, which prove that these vast possessions make 
no difference in that respect. ‘The poor are as numerous, 
and the poor’s rates nearly as heavy in Halifax, as else- 
where ; and if we may credit our information, they are as 
badly used,and as shamefully neglected, as in any other 
part of the country, not even excepting Leeds. What, 
then becomes of the money, we ask again? All the 
answer we can get is, that the trustees for the tame being 
gtow fat,aad sleek, and portly, and loya’, and very much 
attached to “ things as they are ;’’ and that they publish 
tracts upon fazth, and the duty of obedience, and so forth, 
to the poor people, instead of giving them their portion of 
the good things which should fall to their lot in this world. 
—Most of these bequests are left in the care of the vicar, 
and parish officers for the time being, to be distributed 
amongst the most deserving objects. We wonder if they 
have beea accustomed to think themselves the most deserv- 
ing objects in the parish! Some such conclusion might 
account for the disposal of the funds; but as we should 
have a very different opinion of their deserts, wa must-be 
excused for recommending to such of the parishes ‘as have 
‘the means at hand, and the courage to be honest, to collect 
au aatuentic statement, as far as it can be made out, of 
what ought to be the property of the poor, and to put the 
matter into the hands of Mr. Hume, or some other spirited 


member of parliament, to bring the affair before the legis- 
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lature. A court of law is not the proper place tor such 
investigations ; noris it at all likely that the parliament 
wou'd interfere in behalf of the poor; but all these matters 
should be inquired into, in time: that when the day of 
reckoning arrives, the poor may know what is their own’ 
as well as other folks. It could be no innovation to take 
the list of these bequests to the poor, and put them in pos- 
session of every acre, no matter what tool may hold them 
for his own advantage, nor how long the poor may have 
been plundered of their property. 











EASTER OFFERINGS 





The church is resolved, by asheer waut of ordinary 
prudence, to put an end to the imposition under this head, 
a few years sooner than it would fall to the ground in the 
course of things. Instead of saying nothing at all to those 
who will not pay, and being ecntent with hens, and smoke 
pennies, where tliey are given without question, some silly 
clergymen have begun to summon parties before the ma- 
gistrates, ir a case in which the magistrate has no jurisdic- 
tion whatever. ‘The parties have only to deny the debt, 
and the bench must refer the case to the assizes :—for we 
do not suppose there are many such magistrates as those 
who issued the distress at Huddersfield, when Buckley’s 
Bible was seized to pay church dues. Most of the bench 
know that a day of account might arrive for such rigour 
beyond the law ; and then the priest would not be able to 
protect the justece Shallows ! 

The vicar of St. Peter’s Church, at Leeds, is the party 
who is now hammering at this side bastion of Mother 
Church, with as much fury, and as little discretion as 
Romeo thunders at the entrance into the monument of the 
Capulets. This reverend imitator of the Pope of Rome, 
who hasas greatan affection for Peter’s-pence, and fat 
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hens as any capuchin with loose sleeves, and fat paunch, 
has been summoning some fifteen or sixteen sturdy demur- 
rers to pay poptsh fees to a protestant church :—and we 
must not fail to give the worthy mayor of Leeds, as sound 
a rap of the knuckles as our pen will afford for his bare- 
faced violation of all the rules of law and decency, in at- 
tempting to close the doors of his court (for he made it 
his) in order that the clerical imposition might be enforced 
in the true style of inquisitorial justice. We much wish 
that some of our Leeds readers would take the dimensions 
the mayor’s head for us ; and send us an accurate map of 
all the knobs and bumps that adorn its external surface ; 
with as near an admeasurement of the space allotted for 
brains, as can be guessed at from the superficies. We dare 
lay any wager before hand, that Turpin’s mare beat him 
hollow ia the organ of discrimination ; for the history of 
that sagacious animal does not record one false step, in all 
her perilous exploits; while the Leeds mayor stun- 
bled over Littlewood, and has fairly run his head against 
the church doors, within three months. A Yorkshireman 
should have had a better taste, and though there are sad fe!- 
lows even in Yorkshire, hang it, they need not make them 
mayors. A correspondent gives us the following detail :— 
“ | received a summons on the 8th instant, to appear at 
the court house, on the next day, to answer to a com- 
plaint made against me, by the vicar of St. Peter’s Church, 
for my having refused to compound for, or pay unto the 
the said Vicar, the small tithes, offerings, oblations, and 


obventions, amounting to the sum of eightpence. I was 


to appear at the court house at 11 o’clock. I did so, and 
therein found 15 more culprits of the same kidney with 
myself, who had all received summons to answer to the 
same complaint, made by the same Vicar. We had very 
short notice for appearing, for being duly prepared ; and 
when we got there, it appeared, that the Magistrates 
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were not quite ready, having adjourned the court for hal/ 
an hexr, and did not open it again, unt'l three hours had 
‘elapsed, When I was called into court, all the people 
were turned out, and the door closed. As the people 
were going out, | rose, and asked Mr. Sadler, the Mayor, 
if he was going to convert a public court of jastice into 
an inquisition. He replied. ‘Ono! he only wanted to 
ask me a few questions.”” Not being satisfied with such 
proceedings, J went oui also.— After 1 had been out a few 
moments I made up my mind to return, and make a pro- 
test against the proceedings. ‘The Mayor said then, “he 
“only wanted to ask me, whether | would pay what was 
“« demanded or not.’’ I told him, that as I had protested 
against the proceedings, I would give no answer to any 
question, upon a business of such importance to the pub- 
lic, until the doors were thrown open, and the people 
really admitted. ‘The Mayor then told the door keeper to 
unlatch the door. He did so; and suffered it to be open 
about av «inch, or lwo, whilst he stood with his back 
against it. ‘The Mayor then told me ii was an open court ! 
I told him, I thought it a curious kind of an open court, 
for I saw none but my prosecutor and opponents ; adding, 
if it really was an open court, as he stated it to be, why 
not set. the doors wide open, and lei the people come in ? 
The Mayor then proposed, that he would allow the other 


fifteen persons who were summoned, to be admitted, and 


a Witness, if I wished for one.—I told him again that I 
would make no compromise—I would therefore answer 
no question until the doors were thrown open, aud tlic 
people admitted into the court. The Mayor then asked 
the apparitor, if he had givea me a legal notice, previons 
to their sending me the summons. He answered ia the 
affirmative, and said he called at my house about thirty 
days azo, to demand the payment. | asked the Mayor if 


there was not some regular, and legzal process, bv whiel 
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they proceeded for the payment of these demands. He 
said, he had no doubt but there was. | told him | had 
been informed, that before they sent a summons, they 
regularly ieft a printed paper at the house of persons who 
neglected payment, and that I had never had such paper 
left at my house. Alderman Dobson said it was of no 
consequence whether he had or not, as he had made the 
demand. The Mayor told me, without i would say whe- 
ther | would pay the demand, or not, they had no further 
todo with me. Itold him [I was inflexible, and as the 
people were not admitted, | would answer no question 
whatever. I then withdrew from the court. 

Leeds, July 10, 1823. FREDERICK Fox. 

A more droll exhibition than this was never heard of.— 
What a treat it must have been to see the mayor’s open 
court!—with the door an inch from the latch, and the 
back of the door-keeper fixed against it! Vhen the saga- 
city of the mayor! “ Ifyou will not say whether you will 
pay or not, why, we have no more to do with you!’’— 
Whata climax of legal knowledge !—Then the adjourn- 
ment for half an hour to consider what was to be done ?— 
Oh! thou super-sagacious vicar of St. Peter’s! What 
wilt thou do next? Dost thow not know, man, that for 
every penny thou shouldst e»/orce as Easter offerings, thou 
art liable to be indicted for obtaining money uader false 
pret-nces? Thou hast no right to one farthing! Not a 
single sixpence canst thou claim!—no—not if thou 
couldst get all the mayors in the three kingdoms to issue 
summonses, and warrants of distress for thee. The beggar 
who goes from door to door, has as much right to collect 
alms by force, as thou to rob the parishioners of Easter 
offerings. If they will give them to thee, well and good. 
Put them inthy pocket, and thank heaven there are people 


in the world who think thee worth more tha thy wages! 


What became of the remainder of the pariics summoned, 
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our correspondent sayeth not: but he himself left the 
court with a protest with which we shall conciude this 
article, against the power of the magistrates to issue sum- 
monses in such cases. [t is not a matter for a bench of 
country justices to decide : nor, indeed, is it a, question for 
any courtto entertain. It is a claim set up without law, 
rather than against it. itis a custom, perverted from its 
origin, which can never become a right. We recently 
attecded a vestry meeting, at which the vicar, feeling de- 
graded by the annual begging of Easter gifts, wished the 
sum usually collected to be paid him out of the parish 
rates. ‘his it was impossile to agree to; as every rate 
would have been illegal had it been so burdened :—but an 
observation the vicar made in his statement proved that the 
custom had never been general, and therefore could not be 
founded upon any law. iv ocd he had always given di- 
rections not to cali al any poor houses. Now, men do not 
abandon legal rights, because the payers may be poor; and 
the clergy (in general) least of all would do this. They 
would say, “ if you are poor, the sumis small, and you mus 
pay these dues, as well as the dues for marryimg and 
christening.’ These latter are customary fees. Theyare as 
illegal as Easter offerings ; and the priest, by law, is bound 
to marry, and to christen; aud he has no action for his fees 
if the parties refuse to pay. Nor willa table of fees put 
upin the vestry bind any one to the payment. Butthere are 
occasions on which people are too overjoyed to think, and 
the fee is paid; nor will the priest remit the fee, because 
the parties are poor. The Easter offerings, however, in 
the Romish Church were never given by the poor. They 
were never expected of them; and it was not until reli- 
gion became a trade in the reformed church, and the 
worth of a benefice was estimated by how many shillings 
and pence couid be made of it, that the Easter offerings 


were begged froin door to door, as the plough stots in 
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Yorkshire beg money on Plough Monday. This custom, 
if mildly adopted by a poor curate, to eke out the paltry 
stipend which he receives from a fat vicar, might be ex- 
cusable enough: though poverty and want are no excuse 
for bullying and exaction; but when the fat vicar. him- 
self, not content with what would well maintain a hun- 
dred useful members of society, calls upon the harpies of 
the law to assist him in plundering the poor of their last 
meal, under the pretence of time having converted a gift 
into a demand, we are quite sure that human patience 
will not long endure the cheat; and that the impostors 
will ere long repent of having foolishly run their silly 
heads into a wasp’s nest. We shall see what course the 
vicar of St. Peter’s will tale. If the magistrates are ordi- 
narily wise, they will take care of themselves and leave 
him to his own remedy. 
PROTEST. 
To Benjamin Sadler, Esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the Borough of Leeds, in the County of York. 

1, Frederick Fox, of the said borough and parish of 
Leeds aforesaid, manufacturer, being summoned by you, 
ina certain summons, bears g datc the seventh of this 
instant, July past, to appeat veiore two of his Majesty’s 
justices of the Peace for the said borough, at the Court 
House in Leeds aforesaid, on the date hereof, for the non- 
payment of certain smail tithes, offerings, oblations, and 
obventions, amounting to the sum of eight-pence, in the 
said summons charged to be due to the vicar of the parish 
of Leeds in the said borough. Now| hereby dispute the 


legality of the said summons, and the right and titie of 


the said vicar thereto, or to any part thereof; and I am 
willing to abide the issue of an assize, or any other trial 
necessary and proper to determine the said legal right 
and title thereto. 

PREDERICK Fox. 


Dated this 9th day of July, i823. 
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TREATMENT OF POOR CHILDREN. 


, Royton, July 5, 1823. 
Sir—The conduct of the magistrates, and the guar- 


dians of the poor, in the township of Leeds, towards 
Mr. Littlewood, in the case of Maria Sledding, seems 
wrapt in a little mystery. At first sight it seems odd, that 
gentlemen wearing such fine names, as the guardians of 
the poor, and being magistrates into the bargain, should 
pass over so slightly an act of such gross injustice and 
unexampled barbarity. [I am afraid, however, these fine 
titles are but empty sounds ; and instead of being guar- 
dians of ‘the poor, they are only guardians of Mr. Lit- 
tlewood’s character; for I can show that these men have 
been aware of more illegal acis on the part of Littlewood, 
than they have reprimanded him for. 

This township is but a very small one, bordering upon 
those of Crompton and Oldham; and all the three have 
been carrying on a sort of whete slave irade, not much, 
if at all surpassed, by the slave trade of the West. In 
this neighbourhood the fustian trade, the worst branch 
of the cotten weaving, Is principally carried on; and 
children of both sexes have been fetched from all parts 
of the kingdom (1 believe even from the military asylums 
near the mettopolis) to place at this deleterious employ- 
ment. Several parishes have emptied their contents of 
orphan children, to furnish white slaves to this branch of 
the manufactures ; and theugh the humanity of our offi- 
cers (for we have no guardians of the poor) has been ex- 
etted in vain to check this system, vet they have made 
several examples ; and some masters of apprentices have 
been’sent across the seas; and others have left this part 
of the county to avoid the prosecutions commenced 
against them for their ill-treatment of their helpless ap- 
prentices. 

The township of Leeds has sent us a number of its 
orphan poor: and insuch a manner that our oficers have 
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had no chance of opposing the binding of children to m- 
human masters. 

As the law stands, notice is required to be sent to the 
overseer of the poor, informing him that such a poor 
child will be bound apprentice by the overseers of the 
parish to which he belongs, to some person named 
in the notice on a given day, unless some rea on- 
able objection can be shown before the mag‘strates, to 
the individual wishing to take such apprentice. But the 
guardians of the poor at Leeds, if not the magistrates, 
have dispensed with the troublesome observation of the 
forms of the law ; and have themselves, without notice and 
without magistrates, bound children out of their workhouse 
to persons residing In this township, without giving our 
officers an opportunity of remonstrating, however impro- 
per the parties may have been to be entrusted with the 
care of children. Will vou believe that those guardians, 
afd even Littlewood have signed these indentures, as if 
they had been magistrates? Will you believe that any 
of these guardians of tlie poor have been present while 
Littlewood signed these indentures as a magistrate ? 
Some may say they dare not do it; but 1 wiil give 
some facts which cannot: be contradicted: for, wnder a 
magistrate’s warrant, I have personally examined every 
apprentice and indenture in this town, and they are not a 
few. Richard Percivell has three orphan children bound 
apprentice to him, and all the indertures are signed by 
Littlewood, and no magistrate! viz, Eliza Edwards 
bound Nov. 22, 1821: Anna Upton, bound Jan. 9, 1822; 
and Sam. Wade, bound Feb. 5, 1822. 

Thomas Lees, had three apprentices from Leeds, whose 
indentures were signed by Littlewood, and no magistrate. 
One of them we have taken from him for ill-usage ; and 


he has left the couniry with the other two, to avoid being 
prosecuted. 
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William Kershaw has one apprentice from Leeds, namely 
John M’Lane, his indenture signed as before. James 
Wolfenden has had four orphan children from Leeds ; two 
of which have died ; and for the death of one a coroner’s 
jury thought proper to send him to Lancaster Castle.— 
The remaining two the guardians of the poor of Leeds 
have fetched away, since the case of Maria Sledding was 
made public. The indentures were signed, some by 
Littlewood ; some by a Mr. Wood, solicitor; and a Mr. 
Bradbury, attorney. These facts will be sufficient to shew 
that the guardians, if not the magistrates, must have been 
aware of more illegal acts than what they called the soli- 
tary offence of Littlewood, for which they reprimanded him- 

From Huddersfield we have 40 children at various 
houses, who do not know but that they are apprentices ; 
but who, in fact, are not bound. The overscers of Hud- 
dersfield have not yet got a deputy-magistrate, in the 
shape of a town’s husband, to act as a magistrate in this 
respect. But they haveadopted a plan which answers the 
purpose of getting off their orphan children full as well.— 
They are taken from them by persons, as their own; but 
they are not used any better than the real apprentices. 

We have no objection that children should be appren- 
ticcd in this township : but we have a right to expect that 
these overseers and guardians of the poor should, by an 
observance of the law, take all the means in their power 
to ensure good treatment to the children; and not act as 
if they were only anxious to get rid of these unhappy 
beings on any terms: and I think a reprimand from you 
would be the means of making them a little attentive that 
their actions should correspond with their titles better 

than they have hitherto done. 
| am, Sir, your's, &e. 
T. RADCLIFFE, 
High Constable of thetownship of Roylon. 
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AN ANTIDOTE TO THE CONSPIRACY, 


IMPIOUSLY STYLED THE 


HOLY ALLIANCE. 





In Spain and Portugal, in Italy, France, and England, 
the perpetually existing warfare between despotism and 
freedom wears, at this juncture, a peculiar aspect. In 
those countries, Bourbon and Boroughmoager are become 
synonimous terms, alike signifying all that is corrupt, 
base, treacherous, and despotic. al 

Bourbons and Boroughmongers, being partners 1D the 
liberticide trade with the blasphemers, who style them- 
selves the Holy Alliance, certain crafty rulers, who are not 
avowedly of the alliance, are nevertheless in reality, as 
their actions manifest, parties to the conspiracy ;. which 1s 
no other than an impious alliance for subverting the li- 
berty and plundering the property of mankind-—even of 
the foremost in letters, arts, and arms! 

For effectually defying the insolent despots, onght it 
not, therefore, to be the first study of the leading patriots 
of the five nations, to mell down and amalgamate all na- 
tional jealousies into harmony in the common cause.; the 
second, to impress on the people those simple truths which 
are the roots of liberty and property ; the third and last ; 
to rouse them, by all the animating incentives and moral 
sympathies which inspire enthusiasm in freedom’s cause, 
and a preference of death to slavery ? may not the five na- 
tions, by such means, naturally become a sacred union 
of free states. | 

Towards the accomplishment of this object, would not 
their common cause find a strong cement, and their union 
a vast accession of strength, provided their enlightened 
leaders and instructors, should cultivate a habit of friendly 
consultation and cordial co-operation ? : 

The principles of political liberty emanating from the 
eternal law of nature, as that law emanates from the infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness of the omnipotent. legislator— 
‘the creator of man—those principles of political liberty are 
consequently in all nations the same.. Hence. it follows, 
that the pat.iot literati of each of the five nations have a 
powerlul motive, seriously to contemplate, and accurately 
to possess themselves of those principles of political, li- 


berty ; as well as of the simple system of government 
which therefrom naturally results. 


Whence it likewise follows, that those literati, in as- 
serting the liberty of their respective countries, ought well 
to consider the true practical means to that end, and care- 


fully to avoid an inconvenient introduction of unnecessary 
No.3, Vol. XI. 
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work miracles ; in vainly endeavouring, in one and the 
same constitution, to establish freedom, and to tolerate a 
Bourbon King—or any King, who should have a share or 
influence in legislation !—Grapes grow not on thorns, por 


figs on thistles ! 

Reflecting that, in as far as a military map of the 
theatré of wir is useful to a general, must it not be seen, 
that a definition, which is the political map of a right 
polity, is indispensable to a patriot statesman? Doth not 
this consideration suggest, in what manner tne present 
patriot visitors of England, from Spain and Portugal, 
‘feom’ Haly and France, may best serve their respective 
countries, and best advance the common cause # 

Towards bringing «bout that sacred union of free 
states which is so great a desideratum, may nota few in- 
‘dividdals, who comprehend the value of the object, fur- 
‘nish a nu¢leus—a kernel pregnant with the requisite prin- 
‘tiple of expansion ¢ As a solitary acorn seasonably drop- 
ped ina suitable soil, grows by the force of nature to a 
mighty oak, its fruit producing a storm-defying forest, ex- 
pe ing from the land all that is worthless, or holding it 

n stibjection, why may not the suggested nucleus, sea- 
sonably planted where nature fayours its prospering, grow 
up to a sacred union of free states, completely to subdue 
“or to expel the poison-distilling tree of tyranny, with 
‘all its noxious concomitants ? Why may it not be antici- 
_ pated, that ill-constructed politics, complicated for man’s 
unhappiness, with masses of extraneous matter, proper 
only to a code of necessarily-varying law ; as well as 
“bearing in their “wombs the fatal embryo of self-destruc- 
tion, ‘shall he, for man’s felicity, superceded by constitu- 
tions of Simplicity, wherein. nought shall be wanting, 
‘nought superfluous ; consequently, framed for a co-ex- 
istence with the world itself, although it should be of an 
endless duration ? 

That union of confederated free states is best constitu- 
ted for an endless duration, from which are excluded al! 
‘latent principles of dissolution. Those seeds of dissolution 
afe excluded, when each of the states is perfect in its 
“kind ; and when ‘also it is the highest interest of every 
individual person in each separate state, to preserve, not 
Only his own state, but the confederation, Herein is ex- 
tended to confederations of states, that maxim of intrinsic 
wisdom, applied by Sir W. Temple to individual nations, 
as the perfection of human polity —‘ {0 gavern all by all.’ 
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